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But the gates were besieged. Children were brought in a dying state
and even stripped of their clothes, so that they might be buried at the
expense of the Hospital. Many were sent from the country, and many
died on the way. Infants were entrusted to carriers, wagoners and even
to vagrants. Disreputable people trafficked in the conveying of children
to London. Many parish officers both in London and the country sent
children to the Hospital, sometimes openly, sometimes secretly. Some-
times legitimate children born in workhouses were forcibly taken from
their mothers; sometimes the fathers of children took them from their
mothers and sent them to the Hospital. Sometimes mothers sent their
children there in order to be employed by the Governors as paid nurses
to other foundlings.
The idea had been by the Foundling Hospital and subsidiary branches
in the country, to supersede the poor law in so far as the care of infants
was concerned. * So far as appears,' wrote Hanway in 1759, '^ design
of the Legislature is to form a new poor's law, and recommend it to be
executed by men of fortune and condition... ,'64 But the plan of whole-
sale reception could not survive the abuses it gave rise to. As the num-
ber of admissions increased so the death-rate rose. The site of the
Hospital, it was said, was converted into a burying-ground, and untold
numbers sent from the country died on the way. There was great diffi-
culty in providing satisfactory nurses for so many children and at that
time infants brought up by hand had a poor chance of life. During the
three years and ten months of wholesale admission 14,934 children were
taken in of whom only 4,400 lived to be apprenticed. In February 1760
the House of Commons decided that indiscriminate reception should
cease. Parliament continued to .make grants for the support of the
children already admitted, but the Hospital gradually reverted to a
private charity and its character changed.65 It ceased to be, properly
speaking, a foundling hospital, as from 1763 children were admitted
only on a statement of the particular circumstances of each case.66
The death-rate of the foundlings reflects the changes in the adminis-
tration of the Hospital as well as in the health of London and the general
treatment of children. From 1742 to 1756 a rate of over 50 per cent was
regarded by Hanway as something of an achievement. Of those received
during the period of wholesale admission less than a third survived to
be apprenticed. After 1760 the deaths were reduced to one ia four, later